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Medico-Botanical Society of London. ; 
Tue following remarks I submit to the notice of the Medico-Botanical 
its practitioners j in some merica, as existing at 
Duti a residence in Peru, I hed: ities of col- 
ing information relative to this class of people. Chiritmanos are 
some called the traveling doctors of Peru, and are Indians of U 


neys. of 
medies they happen to have cry. a 

seem to be as well known 
to their customers as to 


of 

journeys aré chi ‘ormed on foot. At first.starting, several go to- 
gether, with asses , and at certain points they diverge, some taki 
one road, and some another : at times one only may be met with, 
containing the remedies, each 

in a 
These Indians are of the middle size, of a dark copper color, rather 
coarse features, and what does not add to their beauty is the continual 
chewing of the * Coca’ (leaves of the Erythroxylon peruvianum, with a 
strong alkaline ash), which give to the teeth and mouth a dirty green co- 
lor and unpleasant smell. Their dress is composed of a 
shirt, without a collar ; smallclothes, made wide behind ; a jacket of 


are ready for a journey of any distance throug : 
Their dress, once put on, comes off until worn out ; 
black is their favorite color. Their 1s 

lects, pretty well defined, and is A ; they understand 


at home, is denominated the Tungas, where they collect the different . 
herbs, seeds, roots, gums, &c. which gain them a living, vending them 
and giving advice upon the different diseases met ih ding as jour- 

: to re- 
heir are but 
r names virtues 

ha ed of 
distances travel is stated that they go pper to 
the llama or vicunna ; the never-failing and useful ho ; and, lastly, a 


to. the knowledge of medicine, there 
resinous bodies for the churches ; alum, sulphur, and a few such like 
ings : but i and vi retired from. populous towns, 


ive advice gratis. On a Chiritmano entering a town, 
in a short time he is surrounded ; when for every 
for every sore a salve. 


F 


a very bad cast are common: indeed, in many of the inces of 
Cara the best is hardly Where it is known, it is 
in powder, in large doses, mixed with old wine, 
of lemonade, and is a sovere 
Chiritmanos 


2, 


of 
ing it on the vein, and giving it a nick with the 
and thumb ; something like the instrument and method used in 


Salvia; good for ayre: this is a term for acold. The substance 
is either taken in decoction, or. the leaves moistened with saliva, and ap- 
plied to the temples. It is a species of sage. 

Youruma ; bark of a powdered, and taken as snuff in headache. 


. Piedra Biscal ; this seems to be some inert earthy body : it is di- 


agues. 
| ; a species of Dorstenia : infusion in water given in pains 
of the stomach. 7 
Chacaire : given in pains ides ; dered taken in warm 
water. This & the excrement of a bird Coco, 
into plasters for broken . It takes its name from the Spanish word 
soldar, to mend or solder. — 


dose is marked in the specimen. | 


elicteres, or screw tree. 


ii 
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: much credit od ief is given to their remedies. py sell them at mo- 
derate prices 
ac 
From what 1 ha 
their calling, and to 
principal trade is in selling charms : these are seeds, &c. perforated, 
| and hung round the neck ; their stated virtues ae ag The most 
| useful article ight bring from Upper Peru is the Peruvian bark : 
service towards the coast, where of 
ig done 
| wood a 
ing horses. 
im The are the names, &c. of most of the articles that compose 
1 ir utility, io my bumble opinion, all 
qi] ittle good or harm : some of the medi- 
| mend them, if administered in proper 
i rected to ; en in warm water for the heartburn. 
seeds of a of Annona : decoction 
REG ; ies Of convolvulus is 
as purgative. 
Corro, or Curru | 
rub the bones when 
species of the q 
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’ Chatna ; some little sticks, mixed at times with the above. (It ‘ac- 


. . companies the 


foregoing. ) 

enal ; for bad eyes : the leaf is chewed, and the eyes anointed with 
oo The bad eyes, during the operation, must be placed looking 
at sun. 

Colquemillo : this is alum ; used in itch or pimples on thé skin : the 
parts affected first washed with urine, and then the alum, in fine powder, 
sprinkled over them. lta 

Chunchemuntana ; for heartburn. 

Ymale ; for jaundice, powdered, and taken in water. Seems to be @ 

‘ies of Veratrum. 


Ointment of St. Peter ; wax, grease, &c. The Chiritmanos say. se 


Aceite de Maria, or Mary’s oil : a small quantity used ss a plaster, 
appned : the navel of fema » during childbirth, to give easy labor. 


Utrunco ; fat of a wild animal called the Utrunco, robbed 


round the waist of women in labor : said to facilitate it. 
___ Parches ; patches or plasters : these are of various materials, but prin- 
_ cipally of leaves of favorite plants ; sometimes the Coca, Ivy, Venal, &c. 
These are moistened with saliva, and applied to the temples in headaches, 
&c. At times some ointments are prepared from the leaves with fat and 
wax. 
Charms ; these are of various descriptions, such as the false nutmeg, 
Tairuvies, small red berries ; another, a large black seed. These worn, 
prevent people from colds and coughs. Loadstone, if worn by either 
sex, ensures the love of those it is attached to; said likewise to at- 
tract lovers. Another property is attributed to this substance, that of 
keeping evil spirits from the wearer. There are other charms against 
witches, ghosts, &c. ; some against poison likewise. . 
Clysters are recommended in cases of stoppage in the bowels, , but of 
such dirty and useless substances that they need not be mentioned here. 
the Chiritmano, ew seem to any utility. 


RUPTURE OF THE AORTA WITHIN THE PERICARDIUM. 


Two Cases of Rupture of the Aorta within the Pericardium. Reported _ 


to the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, and communicated 


for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, by Joun Ware, M.D. | 


Case I.—May 18, 1832. Mr. J. L., aged 30, an officer in one of the 
Banks ofthis eld me for advice. been indisposed 
for some months. He more particularly ascri commencement 
of his indisposition- to a severe cold with which he had been affected 
during the preceding winter. This, he said, had been accompanied by 


Raiz de la China, or Chinese root ; used in gonorrhoea, likewise when 
the menses do not flow regularly : given as a decoction. 
San Juanillo or St. John an agreeable bitte: newed ior 


ness in the muscles and joints of all the limbs, more especially of the 

. These were quite tender to the touch. These 
ins, which he called rheumatic, and said he had suffered from such 
cod ta the ight ; so that his nighte 
and He had lost His countenance, 


On examination of the heart there was no increased impulse ; but a sli 


bellows or rasping sound was heard on the left side—as well as could 


 Tcontinued to see Mr. L. occasionally for two months. The nature 
the disease continued obscure—the unnatural sound in the pulsation | 

the heart was invariably found ‘on examination, but no other symptom 

[cersao wom Arata organ as the seat of disease. The only ad- 
i which made its appearance during this period, was a 


restored as to resume his duties at the Bank, continued there to 
death. The amendment, however, was partial and temporary. I 
er saw him again, but was informed that he continued to grow more 
feeble—to éouaida especially of excessive weakness and faintness, and 
. Of great soreness across the chest, so that any jar in walking produced 
intense uneasiness. But he had no cough, no difficulty of ing, and 
ite continued good. 
- 1, he died instantaneously, while conversing with a person at 


4 
2, 
5 


just wi the c artery, between the aorta and 
artery. The opening through which the blood was effused, “ 
an 


was much thickening of the arterial coats in the 
‘neighborhood. Some of the bronchial glands were found ossified. The 


organs, apparently, were in a perfectly healthy state. The 
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a pecelier feeling of obstruction at the bottom of the windpipe. ‘Though 
pever well since, his attention had not been called to his symptoms till 
the lips, especially, seemed quite of The unhealthiness 
of aspect was out of proportion to the actual emaciation. He had a 
Frost general feeling of weakness, but complained of hardly anything else. 
appetite was indifferent, but he was still able to eat moderately, and 
| to digest pretty well. The tongue had a slight white fur. The pulse 
| 
of © of ring wes cove. 
in consequence of w a disagreeable sensation o ng was occa- 
| sioned by walking, or by any sudden motion. His a was slightly 
affected by mercurials—his diet was regulated—he took mild tonics, 
the warm bath frequently—rode gently on horseback, and went a 
ic of some weeks. “During this treatment, his general health and 
was improved, and he gained a little flesh. The pains and 
| soreness of the muscles subsided under the use of guiacum and the ap- 
| plication of leeches, and the tenderness in the chest was relieved by a 
succession of small blisters. About the end of July he felt himself so 
| 
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small intestines were filled with chyme, and the lacteals distended with 


chyle. 

Case II.—January, 1833. I was called, about ten in the evening, to 
see a gentleman who was su os to be in a fit. I found him deed. 
n examination s ensuing a ruptured aneurism 
found, situated in the same part of the described tn he 
preceding case, and corresponding to it in appearance. The pericardium 
was distended with blood. | 


side 
the autumn, the shoulders. Probably 
symptoms might have been detected, had he been examined by a phy- 


Upon ing these cases together, we find a striking similarity fe in 
the appearances afier death, and, so far as we have materials for } 
ment, in the symptoms during life. The symptoms common to 
were—a peculiar paleness and sickly appearance of the countenance 


ble degree, almost every sym which would direct attention 
to the heart or large vessels tha 
no dyspneea in any position, no dropsical effusion. In the first case 
there was no affection of the circulation, no irregularity of the pulse, 
no difficulty of breathing on exercise, and it is not improbable that this 
might be tee The only circumstance in the 
under my care, which excited a suspicion that the disease might 
in 


connected with the heart, was the absence of of disease i 
the sound accompanying the heart’s action, contributed to strengthen. 


this suspicien, but could hardly be said to confirm it. 


Dr. Spurzheim.—The London Medical Gazette contains the following 
accurate and liberal notice of the death of this distinguished philo- 
jin de ‘ This indefatigable follower of Gall died last month at Boston, 
United States, of “ brain fever,” in the fifty-eighth year of his age. We 
know not on whom, if on any, his mantle will descend ; but we no- 
body will be foolish wag alhedby we it across the Atlantic.” We can 
assure the Editor of the that a highly gifted individual has been 
found in this city foolish enough to assume the mantle of our 
friend, and that he has already crossed the Atlantic with the design of 
a bear the responsibility and the honor of 
assumption. 


; and during 
man 


spirits, had made no complaint, bad attended public worship as usual, 
and ate a pretty hearty supper. His death took place immediately after 
getting iato bed. to his pre- 
vious state of health, I found, although he had not ined of indis- 
or some months. His countenance remarkably ; ) 
especial » ve pale for some time. During the last s nme be Dac 
generally, and specially of the lips—a pain and tenderness in some ¢ 
ne joints or muscles, for some uneasiness, 
eslessens ot in about the chest. In each there was also absent, in a 
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Remarks the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon Health. Amaniah 
We regard this volume as one of the most important that has been offered 
the public for many years. Small though it be, it is full of sound doctrine 
and practical wisdom. Every page is pregnant with instruction of solemn 
import ; and we would that it were the text book, the great and sovereign 
guide, of every male or female in the country, with whom rests the re- 
sponsible care of rearing or educating a child. Were it so, the next ge- 
neration would be vastly superior to the present, both in bodily vigor and 
. mental energy and cultivation. We repeat that we have no terms too 
strong to express our admiration of the sentiments uttered in this little 
volume. The times require such a publication, and we fervently hope 
that it may reach every eye, carry conviction of its truth and importance 
to every heart, and be the means of arresting the progress of a species of 
infatuation that seems to possess all in our day respecting early educa- 
tion. Individuals, societies, institutions, seem all to be engaged with a 
most unusual and ferocious zeal, in devising means for crowding into the 
minds of infants the greatest possible amount of human knowledge. We 
hear of babies, nay, we see them, drilled and confounded day after day 
with apparatus of every conceivable variety, contrived to teach them the 
i of the abstruse sciences ; and this, too, at an age when they 
ought not to be tasked even to learn their A, B, C. Those engaged in 
urging on this well-meant but fatal work, exult in exhibiting the profi- 
ciency of their pupils in these unnatural practices, and the younger the 
_ child the greater is their glory. If the propriety of this course is ques- 
tioned, it is said to be merely by way of explanation ; that the child’s les- 
sons are very short indeed, and all that is attempted is to explain and make 
them easy and intelligible. But what may not a child be forced to learn — 
under cover of explanation.. He reads, ‘In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.’ Now this must all 
be explained. -The child must have a distinct idea of the number six—it 
is taught numeration, and then, by the aid of pictures, the whole arith- 
metic is readily slipped into its little mind. But the full force of the sen- 
tence cannot be plain to the child, without giving it an explanation of the 
vast variety and the nature of the objects in the heavens above, the earth 
beneath, and the waters under the earth. The science of Astronomy 
comes in here, and by the aid of an orrery it can be taught without much 
difficulty. Geology and Geography must next be attended to ; and what 
_ distinct idea can the poor thing possess of the wonders contained in the 
earth and the sea, without some notion of Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoo- 


* 
4 
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. explanation, the brain is tasked beyond all reason, and the. intellect 
_ strained till it fairly breaks in sunder. , 

If parents would know the true result of this mistaken course of educa- 
tion, which seems to gain ground among us with alarming rapidity, let them 
.peruse the work before us, where they will find demonstration, too clear 
and forcible to be resisted, that the system, now too prevalent, of urging 
‘forward the mind in early years and crowding it with ideas altogether ill- 
timed, will most certainly result in a weak and nervous frame of body, 


and a weaker and more spiritless intellect, through the whole of the child’s 


future life. This is not only our own settled opinion—and one, as we 
have said, that is demonstrated to be true in a most clear and intelligible 


_ manner in the work of Dr. B.—but the same has been taught and illus- - 


trated by the most distinguished medical writers in every age and coun- 
try ; and if we look to history, or consult our own observation, we shall 


find that those men who have been most eminent for learning and talents, 


have generally been backward in early education—whilst those who have 
come forward or been urged forward early in life, have either died young, 


or lived to experience all the ills of an enfeebled ‘intellect and a weak 
and nervous constitution. Dr. B. remarke—_ | 
The celebrated Tissot, a learned and i of great dis- 


is 
consecrated by nature to those exercises which fortify and strengthen the 
body, and not to study, which enfeebles it and prevents its proper in- 
crease and development,’ After referring to instances noticed by him- 
self and others, of disease and death caused by great mental _— 
when young, he adds, ‘I have elsewhere mentioned the injury that pea- 
sants do their children, by requiring of them more bodily Jabor than they 
— to perform. But those injudicious parents who require from their 
children too much labor of the intellect, inflict u them an injury far 
greater. No custom is more improper and cruel than that of some pa- 
renta, who exact of their children much intellectual labor, and great ne 
gress in study. It is the tomb of their talents and of their health.’ He 
concludes with this advice. ‘The employment for which your children 
are destined in after life, should regulate their studies in youth ; not re- 
quiring (as is the custom with many parents) the most study in early life 
of those who are to be devoted to literary pursuits, but on the contrary 
the least.’ ‘ Of ten infants,’ says he, ‘destined for different vocations, 
I should prefer that the one who is to study through life, should be the 
least learned at the age of twelve.’ 


The same lias been enforced by other distinguished philosophers, as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Zimmerman, Haller, and the most distinguished men of his time, pub- 
lished a work on the Health of Men of Letters, which has been greatly 
commended, and in Europe has had great influence. In this work he 
says, ‘ The effects of study vary at 4 according to the age of the stu- 
dent. Long-continued application in infancy, destroys life. I have seea 
young children, of great mental activity, who manifested a passion for 

arning far above their age ; and foresaw, with grief, the fate that await- 
ed them. | commenced their career as and finished be-_ 


Hofeland, Sinabeldi, Friedlander, Ratier, the late lamented Spurzheim, 
and other eminent philanthropiste, extracts from whose works are pre- 
sented by Dr. B. Friedlander gives. the following table, which may be 


well regarded as a safe standard, and has been adopted with advantage © 


Age.” Hour of step. | Hours of Hours of Hours of 
7 9 to 10. 10 1 o 
8 9 9 2 4 
9 9 8 3 4 
10 8to 9 8 4 4 
11 8 7 5 4 
12 8 6 6 
18 8, 6 | 7 4 
14 4 5 8 4 
15 7 4 9 4 


Ik is taken for granted, in the foregoing table, that the business of edu- 
cation does not commence until the seventh year ; and this is unquestion- 
ably the earliest age at which it should be begun. During the first six 
- years of a child’s life, our aim should be to promote the health and 
strength of the body ; and our efforts to this end should be in no degree 
' gelazed after this period, but we may then allow with safety the com- 


which are suited to his capacities. But the present mode of urging 
on children of seven or eight, by means of blocks and other apparatus, 
the study of geography, history, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. &c., is no 
less absurd, and much more dangerous in its consequences, than it would 
be to bring the stomach of an infant, by means of stimulants, tonics, 
agreeable condiments, &c., to bear and perhaps digest the food of a hearty 


their babe ; but ere long those cheeks will grow pale, the muscles become 
relaxed, and the life of the unfortunate child be the forfeit of its parents’ 
felly. 


Nothing is more ‘natural than for parents to be anxious to see their 
children advancing in knowledge, and to be pleased just in proportion to 
- their proficiency. It is equally natural for teachers to strive, by every 
means they can command, to bring forward their little flocks with sur- 
_ passing rapidity. These tendencies, having nothing to counteract them, 
lead inevitably to the fatal error for which this age is so, pre-eminently 
distinguished. We offer the work of Dr. B. as a cheap, and, we trust, 
an effectual check on this dangerous but almost universal tendency. 
Feeling the desire to see their children proficients in learning, and being 
afthe same time convinced that by gratifying this desire they are entail- 
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_ mencement of what is called schooling. The child may then learn 
_ the simple studies, such as spelling and reading little story books 
rents may boast of the rosy cheeks and the plump and hard muscles of 
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ing misery on them, we are sure they will be restrained from such indul- 
gence, and resist with unbending firmness the efforts thet may be made 
by the misguided but well-meaning enthusiast, to force to excess and ex- 


_ haustion the budding intellects of their offspring. ‘ Let parents,’ says 


Dr. B., ‘ not lament, because their own children do not exhibit uacom- 
monly active powers of mind in early life ; or because, compared with 
some other children, they are deficient in knowledge that is derived from 
books. Let them rather rejoice if their children reach the age of six or 
seven with well-formed bodies, good health, and no vicious tendencies, 
though they be at the same time ignorant of every letter of the alphabet.’ 

In conclusion we would remark that there is no way in which a physi- 
cian can so thoroughly promote the physical and mental health and vigor 
of the families under his care, as by introducing to the notice and confi- 
dence of each and all of them, this excellent work of Dr. Brigham. 


remonitory Symptoms and 
Treotment, i occur. By vet A. Cartwaicnt, M.D., of 


Tue avowed eae as we presume the real object of Dr. C. ’s work, 
is to furnish to planters living on their estates such information in regard 
to the symptoms and treatment of cholera, as may enable them to recog- 
nize its attacks, and to adopt the proper measures in regard to it during 
_ the interval which elapses before a physician can be procured. In this 

_ view, he enters somewhat fully into an account of the disease, describing 
in the first place the premonitory symptoms, and subsequently those which 
it exhibits in its successive stages. Dr. C. expresses very decidedly the — 
opinion that the disease is constantly preceded by diarrhoea, and that this 
is always a curable complaint. We think this position is somewhat 
more general than the state of the facts will justify. We have known 
too many instances in which the attack has come on without previous 
warning, to believe that the rule can be laid down with few or no excep- 
tions. Practically, however, the important fact is, that during the pre- 
valence of cholera, diarrhaea is always found to prevail to a remarkable 
extent, and that this diarrhea, if not seasonably controlled, will be very 
likely to terminate in an attack of the disease. 

Dr. C. observes, in respect to New York, that in consequence of the 
alarm which there prevailed, the premonitory symptoms were too much 
neglected. We submit the question to him, whether excessive apprehen- 
- gion would not produce the opposite effect, and rather lead every indivi- 

dual to notice even the slightest variation in his own system from a mua 
 gtandard. We can assure him that in Boston, while the alarm contin 


Some Account of the Asiatic Cholera, Cholera Asphyzia, or Pulseless 
Pla j with @ Skeich of ite Pathology and Treatment from the best 
Remarks ; 
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_ nothing was eo much talked of as premonitory symptoms ; and that the 


slightest signs of diarrhcea were most carefully watched, and faithfully 
reported. ' Indeed, the influence of this apprehension was so great, that 
many allowed and encouraged a costive state of the bowels to come on, 
which proved in some instances a serious evil. In more than one in- 
stance which we have on record, costiveness itself seemed to be among 
the remote causes. Of one fact no doubt can be entertained—that a very 
eonsiderable amount of gastric disorder, which might have been avoided, 
was produced during the last summer by abstinence from the fruits and 
vegetables of the season, under the impression that by this means the 


- premonitory symptoms might be avoided. Many found themselves obliged 


to send for a physician for disturbance of the bowels, after having for 


- weeks deprived themselves of all fruits, and of the most innocent and nu- 


tritious vegetables ; even potatoes were shunned by many, from the dread 
that their use would bring on an attack of diarrhea. - Those who carried 
their fears to this absurd extent, though not often attacked with cholera, 


yet suffered on the whole much more severely than others who continued 


to enjoy their usual diet ; and a similar remark has been made elsewhere. 


Having said thus much on this point, we deem it proper to add that Dr. 
~C. recommends no violent change in diet, and that his advice on this 


head is in strict conformity to the general experience of practitioners in 
this quarter. ~ 

Dr. C. is a non-contagionist. We shall not stop to examine his argu- 
-ments on this long-debated topic; but we entirely acquiesce in his opinion, 
that the desertion of friends in the time of sickness is as impolitic as it is 
cowardly, and that a good conscience and an undaunted mind are among 
the best preservatives, at such a juncture, againat the invasion of the 


malady. 


In regard to the pathology of cholera, Dr. C. adopts the views of Bell, 
with the additional supposition that the action of the ventricles of the 
heart is controlied by spasm. From this cause, preventing the due cir- 
culation of the blood, he supposes to arise a loss of vital heat, and a re- 
duction of the temperature of the surface. To this, in his opinion, may 
be attributed the desire for cold drinks, and the aversion to hot applica- 
tions to the body ; since the body itself being cooler, substances which 
might under ordinary circumstances possess a grateful warmth, pro- 
duce the sensation of intense heat. We think, however, that we have — 
noticed in cholera patients, not only an extreme sensitiveness to heat, but 
likewise to any stimulus applied to the skin, so that the presence of a 
‘toustard epithema, even for a few minutes, would be loudly complained of. 


‘ The desire for fresh and cool’air, so conspicuous in cholera patients, has 


been ingeniously and philosophically explained, by a reference to the 
chemical action of the air on the blood through the skin—an action which 


| 

i 

‘ 
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is rendered peculiarly necessary to the system, in consequence of the 


impaired function of the heart and lungs. , 

Among the various remedies which have been proposed for cholera, 
Dr. Cartwright points out bleeding and the use of tobacco injections, as 
those which he is inclined to recommend with greatest confidence.. The 
selection of the latter article, as one to be employed in the absence of a 


physician, appears not a little extraordinary ; since gven in the hands of | 


a regular practitioner, the hazard attending its use is such as has deterred 
the greater part from employing it, notwithstanding the successful cases 
which have appeared in the journals. Neither does it appear that the 


personal experience of Dr. C. has added very greatly to this favorable 
testimony ; for of four cases ia which he employed it, his 1st, 2nd, 4th, 


and 7th, three are stated to have proved fatal. Bleeding, in the manner 


and under the circumstances in which it is recommended by him, we be- 
lieve to be good remedy. 

The general measures of precaution advised by Dr. C. are highly ju- 
dicious, and to those addressed might prove, as we should imagine, 
the most useful part of his essay. They relate to the clothing, sleeping, 
and diet of the slaves on the plantations, and are such as if carried into 


effect could not fail materially to increase their comfort, and in doing so, 


A New Dictionary 
&e. 2 vols, Bowen, Boston. 


the early part of Dr. D.’s work was drawn up, and are ready to add that - 


the subsequent portions have not disappointed the expectations which we 


then formed. The writing of a Dictionary, as is well observed in the | 


preface to this, is no very easy or agreeable task ; the mind can scarcely 


be employed in greater drudgery, than in transcribing synonym after 
synonym, and definition after definition, of terms which have no re- 


lation to one another, except the accidental circumstance of falling under - 


the same letter of the alphabet. The expectation of fame, too, from such 
a work, must of necessity be limited. The author may gain credit for his 
industry and accuracy, but the praise of invention is by the nature of the 
case denied to him. Even the solid reward of pecuniary profit, though it 
may be certain, is generally in small proportion to the labor ; and in a work 
intended only for a particular profession, the remuneration in this respect 
‘can be but a moderate ont. The trve reward for such an enterprise, and 
that one which every sincere lover of his profession will appreciate, is to 
be found in the satisfaction of having removed obstructions from the path 
of the student, and furnished additional facilities for his advancement in 
science. In the early part of his study, the pupil is often arrested by dif 


ficulties arising from his ignorance of the terms employed, for which he 
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is' obliged to have recourse to a dictionary. The manual of Hooper, at 


_ least as republished here, is not as complete as might be desired, and 


has the disadvantage, in common with every work continued under such 
circumstances, of being revised by those whose concern is but remote in 
its character and reputation. 

The objection which will be raised at the outset to the present work, 


- considered as a mere dictionary of the science, will be its size. It would 


seem that all the terms of the science might be amply and fully explained 
within a smaller compass. The object of the work, however, is not limited 
to such an explanation. We have in fact, in connection with each term, 
information on all’ the following points. 1. The department under 


_ which the term falls, as anatomy, pathology, xe. 2. ‘The varieties in its 


orthography. 3. Its synonym in Greek and Latin, with its etymology. 
4. The English synonyms. 5. Ite definition and explanation. 6. A. 


brief account of the thing itself : of its natural history and uses, if a plant ; 
of its position and connections, if a part of the body ; of its diagnosis and 
treatment, if a disease, &c. 7. The French and German synonyms. 8. 
The authors and works on the subject. In the biographical articles, 


_ which are numerous and well executed, the principal circumstances in 


the life of the individual are given, together with a list of his works. 

_ It is certain that details are admitted into the present work, which are 
not essential to it as a medical dictionary, and which might be dispensed 
with. A scientific discussion of the subjects proposed, could hardly be 


_ expected in a work of this kind, nor would it be resorted to generally for — 


thie purpose. In this view, therefore, some portions of the work may be 
regarded as superfluous. In themselves considered, the articles are nei- 
ther diffuse in style nor deficient in interest ; and when it is considered 
with how much ability the author has elsewhere treated of the same topics, 
we know not why he should be condemned for enlarging on them here, 
however in so doing be may seem to transcend the limits of his expreas 


design. 
' mother objection, however, to which we think the work really ob- 


noxious, is that of a superfluity of learning ; not of medical learning, for — 
on that score the author may be safely vindicated, ‘but of verbal and clas- _ 
sical learning. The synonyms in many instances are more numerous 
than is necessary, and appear as if they were collected rather for show 
than use. We are totally unable, too, to perceive the utility of heading 
articles with such words as poliater, pollincteres, polyarchion, polydac- 
tylus, all which we find within the compass of a%ingle page, unless some 
better authority can be found for them, than that they may be met with 
ia Galen and Areteus. When a compound Greek word, however 


_ barbarous, has found a place in modern writers, there is sufficient reason 


for retaining it in a dictionary, to serve as a help in ascertaining the 
meaning of those writers. But no one would look for, or expect to find, 
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in a medical work, a lexicon to Hippocrates or Gales. There is far 
more reason for giving French or-German scientific terms in such a work 
as the present, because in reading works on medicine, in those languages, 
we occasionally meet with terms which a common French or English 
dictionary will not supply ; whereas, no one reads Hippocrates without 
having ample aids for ascertaining the meaning of all the words he may 
meet with. We should also like to be informed whet the mellifiuous 
compound sphragydonychargocometa, meaning a charlatan with rings oa 
his fingers, has to do with medical science. The absurd associations 
with medicine are sufficiently numerous, without the necessity of searching 
the comedies of Aristophanes for a vocabulary of quackery. 

In other respects, however, our author’s classic taste exhibits itself to 
good purpose. The care and pains he has taken to preserve accuracy in 
the orthography of classic terms, aided as they are by the fidelity of his 
co-editor, deserve the highest praise. We also approve most cordially of 
the plan of marking the accent in doubtful words ; though, why this should 
have been extended to.those of which there is no doubt, and even to dis- 
syllables, we are unable to perceive. There are few occasions on which a 
, trifle produces more annoyance than when we hear classic words, with 
“ the etymology of which we are familiar, pronounced with a falee accent ; 
and yet we are often compelled to hear this from the lips of well-educated 
men—eminent perhaps for their knowledge, both of the principles and 
practice of the profession. Every student, when he learns the meaning of 
a medical term, ought likewise to be made acquainted with its pronuncia- 
tion, unless his classic knowledge be such as to render this information 
unnecessary. 
, The limits we prescribe to ourselves in subjects of this nature, forbid 
us to give more than this general notice of the important work before us. 
We recommend it strongly to the attention of our readers, as one which 
should find a place in the library of every practitioner and student. — 


. Professor Pattison’s Lecture to the Students of Jefferson College. 
Dr. Patrison’s lecture speaks for itself. It appears that there exists no 
stall feeling of jealousy between the two schools of medicine in Philadel- 
phia ; the one of which reckons among its professors Drs. Physick, 
‘Chapman and Dewees, and the other has the chairs of anatomy and sur- 
gery occupied by Dr. Granville S. Pattison and Dr. G. B. M‘Lellan. 
It appears also that in the year 1826, Dr. M‘Lellan operated on a gen- 
tleman, then studying the medical profession, by the name of Graham, for 
disease of the parotid gland, and, as was believed by him and by his pa- 
tient, removed the gland. Since that period Dr. M‘Lellan has twice per- 
formed a similar operation—first on a Mr. Sorber, who died 18 months 
afterward, and in whose neck no trace of the parotid gland could be dis- 
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covered ; and secondly on a mulatto, within a few months. Some doubt, 
however, appears to have been entertained by members of the profession 
in regard to these facts ; for we find that Dr. Gibson, professor of surgery 


at the Pennsylvania College, in a lecture delivered before his class, as- 
serted that the parotid gland never had been and could not be removed. This — 


_ bold remark of course excited the indignation of all concerned in main- 
taining the fame of Dr. M‘Lellan ; and the students of Jefferson College 


united.in a request to Dr. Pattison, that in his lecture on the anatomy of 
the angle of the jaw he would take up the question, Has the parotid 
gland been extirpated ? In accordance with this request, the present 
lecture was delivered. Whether Dr. Pattison has made out'a good case, 
most of our readers will probably have the opportunity of judging for 
themeelves. For those who have not, we will state very briefly the course 
of the Professor’s argument. It seems that Dr. Gibson had made the 
decision of the question-to turn in a great measure on an operation 
claimed by Charles Bell, which Dr. G. denies to have been performed. 
Dr. Pattison concedes this point to Dr. G., but asserts that instances 


of the operation had been cited on good authority before Mr. Bell’s 


time ; and that since that time, numerous cases are on record, as having 


-been performed in Europe, the truth of which statements are beyond all 


doubt. Among the operators are the distinguished names of Carmichael, 
Beclard, and Lisfranc. The Professor then goes on to show that Dr. 
M‘Lellan was the first who performed the operation in America ; but that 
since his first operation, the game has been repeated by Dr. Bell, of New — 
York, in four successive cases ; 
Mott, of New York, in 1830. - 

_ For further particulars we refer to the pamphlet itself ; which, inde- © 
pendently of its bearing on & point of much interest in the history of sur- 
gery; will 


| We have been ‘nated, through the politeness of Lilly, Wait & Co., 


with an opportunity of inspecting the first fasciculus of Dr. C.’s dietionary. 
Our readers are no doubt aware that this is the second dictionary of prac- 


tical medicine which has been commenced in England during the past 


year. The first, of which.a large part has appeared, and which is the 
joint production of several eminent practitioners, was noticed in our last 
voluine, There are both advantages and evils attending this mode of pre- 


/paring « medical treatise. The advantage is, that the author is freed from 


the trammels of any artificial arrangement, and is at liberty to take up 
his subjects as they occur in their alphabetical order, without assuming 
the responsibility of forming a nosology, and undertaking to trace the re- 
lation of the known morbid affections to each other. Obscure diseases, 
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such as are imperfectly investigated, and to which it would be difficult 
satisfactorily to assign a place in a system, may thus be conveniently in- 
troduced. A less.advantage is, that the reader is enabled more conve- 
niently to refer to any subject on which he may need information, which — 
he has merely to seek in its alphabetical relation. On the other hand, 
works of this nature are likely to exhibit a want of precision and com- 
pleteness ; subjects being repeatedly introduced on the one hand, and 
others being wholly omitted, which the inclination and pursuits of the 
- author may have afforded him less opportunity to investigate. - On the 
whole, however, it may with justice be said that these treatises are valu- 
able and necessary as supplements to those arranged on a different plan. 
Till lately, the want of a work of this class was a singular defect in En- 
glish medical literature ; the more remarkable, as three or four highly va- 
luable and voluminous works of the kind existed in France. We there- 
fore hailed the appearance of the work already noticed, and are not sorry 
that there is now a prospect of our possessing two. The present work is, 
we see, to be completed in four parts, of which the one now published 
contains 350 pages, closely printed in double columns. The character 
of the articles which we have read is highly respectable, and every way 
worthy of the reputation of the author. Dr. C. has well availed hinwself 
of his opportunities as physician to an extensive lying-in hospital, and his 
articles on subjects connected with midwifery are particularly valuable. 
Those in the present number, of this kind, occur under the titles Abortion 
and After-pains. 

Among those more remotely related to this branch of medicine, are 
those under the titles of Asphyxia of new-born Infants, Blue Disease and 
Infantile Cholera; and the remaining subjects appear under the following 
heads nsliidlemen, Abscess, Absorption, Abstinence, Acne, Adhesions, 
Adipose Tissue, Age, Amaurosis, Antipathy, Aorta, Apoplexy, Appetite, 
Arteries, Arts, Asphyxia, Asthma, Atrophy, Auscultation, Barbiers, Be- 
riberi, Blood, Brain, Bronchi, Bulla, Cachexy, Ceecum, Cancer, Catalep- 
sy, Catarrh, Cellular Tissue, Chest, Chickenpox, Chlorosis, Cholere, 
Chorea, Climacteric Decay, Appendix of Formule. 

We are happy in conclusion to announce that Lilly, Wait & Co., propose — 
publishing an American edition of this work without delay, and at a mo- 
- derate price. We hope and believe, from an examination of the work, 
that the enterprise will prove a saccessful one. “We shall notice some of 
the articles more particularly as they appear. ~ 
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 Sangwinaria well known in this: connity a 
useful medicine in pectoral affections, the sangwinaria canadensis is not, — 
I think, sufficiently estimated as a remedy in pulmonary diseases, of a 
aub-acute or chronic character. I have been for many years in the habit 
of of employing this remedy in chronic bronchitis, protracted catarrh, and 


troublesome cough and on which are apt to remain 
eiteck and the result of my 
| induces me to regard it as a peculiarly valuable remedy in 
ions of this kind. It the frequency of the 
trons t ten to fifteen strokes in a moor and subdues its tension and 


‘fess in a obvious degree. Within the last twelve months, I have 
One of 


its salutary powers in two very remarkable instances. 
these cases was in a young man, who had been affected for four months 


_ with a very troublesome cough, puruloid expectoration, febrile irritation 


of a hectie character, a constant soreness in the left side of the chest, 
emaciation, and night sweats. He was put on the use of the tincture of 
sanguinaria, without any other remedial means. In ten days after he 
had commenced taking the tincture, his pulse was reduced at least’ 15_ 
strokes in a minute, and of nearly a natural degree of compressibility. 
The pulmonery irritation gradually subsided, and he now enjoys an ex- 
cellent state of health. The other case wase “ed wise in its sy 

toms. “It was in a child, about six years old. of the sanguinaria 


effected a perfect restoration of health. 1 use the tincture made 


to the directions in the American Pharmacopaia. The dose for an 
» from twenty to thirty drops.—Dr. J. Exence, West, Med. Gazelte. 


disease, which is believed to be the malignant cholera, is mere in 
that place, and is attended with its usual fatality. It is computed that 
about one hundred a day had fallen victims to it the last four days before 
the accounts were 2 pire. Its chief ravages are among the intemperate, 
the debilitated, and the blacks ; though some sober and strong persons 
had been carried off by the djsease in a few hours. The season is ap- 

when vigilance will be required to banish everything that 
experience has taught favors the ation of this disease. We trust 
our Health Commissioners will ly renew those efficient measures, 
to which, in a great degree, we probably owe our almost exemption from 
the pestilence t last summer and autumn. 


The Cholera in London and Paris.—\n the former city the | cholera has 
‘ceased to exist, though we regret to find that it has again made its 
appearance in Paris, and numbers of patients are sent eg Beth the Loree 


hospitals. It has also broken out in » and cases 
on the opposite coast of Scotland. , 
Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending ted, anon Females, 6. 
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